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THE FOUNDER-EDITOR OF “SCRIPTURE” 


The retirement of Fr Reginald Fuller, p.p., 1.s.s. from the editorship 
of Scripture is an occurrence which cannot be passed over in silence. 
For Fr Fuller has not only been at the centre of all C.B.A. activity 
from its foundation, as its Hon. Secretary, but has edited our organ 
practically single-handed. 

It was in 1942, in the dark days of the war, that Fr Fuller, then 
professor of S. Scriptuse at St Edmund’s College, first began to issue 
quarterly stencilled bulletins of biblical interest, and in July 1944 
printed the first issue of Scripture. Although it was an immediate 
success and several further issues appeared at irregular intervals in 
1944-5, it was not possible to issue it as a periodical until the war- 
time ban on new periodicals was lifted in November 1945. In 
January 1946 Fr Fuller launched Vol. 1, no. 1 of Scripture, as the 
quarterly organ of the C.B.A., the first publication of its kind in this 
country. Its success was immediate and about 800 copies were sold. 
Nevertheless the way was still hard and the circulation was largely 
dependent on the size of the membership roll of the C.B.A., which 
had its ups and downs in the course of the next seven years. 

No-one will ever know the exact amount of hard work that 
Fr Fuller devoted to keeping the quarterly going and to maintaining 
its high standard of articles, reviews and notes on matters of current 
interest. In those early days he found the greatest difficulty in getting 
suitable articles and often had to write large sections himself. In 
addition he also managed to organise, with some help from the 
divines, its distribution and business side. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Scripture represented only one side-interest in his busy life as the 
one and only Scripture professor at the College, where he also took a 
great interest in the life of the students, found time to run a small 
country mission at week-ends, and read the mass of typescripts sent 
him by the contributors to A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture 
in his capacity as its official diocesan censor. 

When he came to London in 1949 the pressure on his time increased, 
as he had also to carry out the duties of organising secretary of the 
C.B.A. Relief came only with the pullesatees of the Catholic 


Commentary, and the agreement with T. Nelson & Sons Ltd to 
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over the whole of the business and distributing side of Scripture from 
the July 1953 number. This proved a benefit in every way and its 
sales and quality have steadily advanced. Now at last, after more 
than ten years, Fr Fuller is in a position to entrust Scripture to a 
younger man, in the sure knowledge that the pioneer work has been 
done and the foundations truly laid. 

The Catholic body in this country stands therefore in very great 
debt to Fr Fuller for his apostolic, laborious and efficacious work in 
helping to bring the knowledge of the Scriptures to this generation, 
and in implanting a love and desire thereof. Fortunately he still 
remains the Hon. Secretary of the C.B.A., and with his hands now 
freer than for a long time past we may confidently hope that his 
abundant energies will continue to be directed, so far as the duties of 
his great parish will permit, into still vaster schemes for bringing the 
Bible message to our co-religionists and fellow-countrymen. 


BERNARD ORCHARD, 0.S.B. 


IS SCRIPTURE TO REMAIN THE 
CINDERELLA OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY? 


I doubt whether any Catholic scripture scholar has ever thought of 
himself as a Cinderella. Why should he? The work of the last fifty 
years has brought a great change and has been rewarded by the 
approval and wholehearted encouragement of the present Holy 
Father in the encyclical Divino Afflante. If we read, for instance, 
Aubert’s survey of Catholic theology in the present century, we find 
that this change in biblical studies is given a large share of the promising 
picture he paints. We might have thought that the Cinderella of 
Theology had been turned into the Fairy Princess. But few dogmatic 
theologians have fallen under the spell ; and they are not the only 
ones to frown upon this transformation. Perhaps one of the reasons 
is that the transformation is not yet completed, and consequently that 
they have been given a wrong impression. The scripture scholar 
should first examine himself before he blames others, for perhaps he 
has been too easily satisfied with his work. | 

He was given a timely warning recently against any dangerous 
complacency. In his review of Aubert’s book, Trethowan wrote : 
“I£I may be allowed to mount a hobby-horse for a moment, I would 
remark that Catholic exegetes might take a rest from slapping one 
another on the back to consider the effects of their achievements on 

1 La Théologie Catholique au milieu du XXe siecle (Paris 1954). 
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the problem of inspiration—P. Aubert’s chapters make it clearer than 
ever that one can allow for the effects of human weakness in the sacred 
writings to an extent which makes it difficult to see in them the effects 
of a special divine providence”.1 What have the back-slappin 
exegetes to say to that? Some perhaps will slap on, nothing daunted. 
I doubt it. The comment may be harsh; if its author were not 
already known and admired for the valuable contributions he is 
making to Catholic theology in the midst of the twentieth century, it 
might possibly be ignored. But again I doubt it, for he is simply 
echoing the misgivings of the exegetes themselves. He is referring 
directly to one particular problem : the effects of these achievements 
on the problem of inspiration; but there is a more fundamental 
problem of which the teaching on the nature of inspiration is just a 
part. Has not the modern critical approach to the Scriptures stripped 
them of their divine quality? Instead of being a contribution to 
theology have they not become a stumbling-block ? How often does 
the Catholic exegete see the text on which he is commenting as in a 
nightmare, set out in the theological manual under this or that thesis, 
and introduced by the formula : Probatur ex sacra scriptura. The vision 
is nightmarish because the text in those particular surroundings is a 
ghost of its former self, and he is responsible for its slaughter. Little 
wonder that the dogmatic theologian, for his part, views such opera- 
tions as nothing more than an irresponsible raiding of his armoury. 
The professional theologian is not the only one to cry out against this. 
There are many who have grown to love the Bible as they have known 
it from childhood, with all its quaint expressions and all its mysterious 
inconsequences. They have an eminent spokesman to voice their 
complaints when Claudel pleads with passionate sincerity: “Ne 
touchez pas a ma Vulgate, elle est si belle”. Is the holy book, he would 
ask, nothing more than a collection of texts on which the modern 
exegete can display his critical skill ?* The same complaint was made 
with far greater insistence and solemnity in 1941, when an anonymous 
writer sent to the Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops and Superiors of 
religious orders in Italy, and to the Holy Father himself, a 48-page 
pamphlet with the title, “A most serious danger for the Church and 
for souls. The critico-scientific system in the study and interpretation 
of Sacred Scripture, its disastrous deviations and aberrations’ ’.* 

This was a virulent attack upon the scientific study of the Bible : 
philology, history, archaeology, etc., when applied to the Scriptures, 

1 The Downsi i i - ’ . 

2 cf. La Nouvelle Reowe ‘Meolosig cock ph Sige Ami du Clergé (1955), p. 427. 

3 cf. L’ Ancien Testament et les Chrétiens, Rencontres No. 36 (Paris 1951), p. 9. 


_ * This is only known to us through the reply of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, xxxm (1941), pp. 465~72. 
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are nothing less than rationalism, naturalism, modernism, scepticism 
and atheism. In order to understand the Bible aright, we ought, we 
are told, to give free rein to the Spirit: “As though all were in 
personal communion with the Divine Wisdom, and received from the 
Holy Spirit special personal illumination”. The present-day students 
of the Bible are possessed by “the accursed spirit of pride, presumption 
and superficiality, under the guise of anxious searching and hypocritical 
scrupulosity for the letter”. Hence such so-called scientific investiga- 
tion should be abandoned, and we should devote ourselves to the 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures ; and by the Scriptures is meant the 
Vulgate version, for there is no need of nor use in textual criticism 
which would treat the divine book like a human one. It is clear 
enough, as the Biblical Commission states, that the author lacks judg- 
ment, prudence and reverence. He certainly did not lack singleness 
of purpose, and who would doubt that he was filled with sincere 
anxiety as he considered the trends of the time. The virulence of the 
attack did not prevent the Commission from giving it serious attention, 
“in the fear lest some accusations and insinuations might disturb any 
pastor, and turn him from his resolution to obtain for his future priests 
that wholesome and proper instruction in Sacred Scripture which has 
so large a place in the heart of the Holy Father”. In spite of its 
exaggerations is not this pamphlet a sign of the anxiety which others 
feel, lest perhaps the modern exegesis rob the Bible of its divine 
quality? Are we insisting so much on the human nature of God’s 
word that we are destroying the divine ? 

This anonymous letter reminds us of other attacks which were 
made, just over fifty years ago when our present problems were onl 
beginning. Thus, for instance, in 1898 Mechineau wrote: “It has 
not been without a certain surprise that we have seen brethren in the 
Faith go over to the other camp, which until now we have regarded 
as the camp of the enemy. Some consoled themselves by thinking, 
rightly or wrongly, that these fugitives were not theologians, and 
consequently their acceptance of the documentary thesis was no reason 
for consternation among Catholics. But today this answer, if ever it 
was valid, will no longer do; for we will not be able to say, for 
example, that the eminent director of the Revue biblique (Lagrange) 
does not wield with equal dexterity the weapons of theology and 
criticism. Thus the defection of such valuable men to the camp of 
our opponents has disturbed excellent minds” Criticisms of this 
kind must be considered in their historical context if we wish to avoid 
doing their writers a grave injustice. (How difficult it is to avoid this 

1 Etudes (1898), pp. 290 ff, quoted in Braun, L’Oeuvre du pére Lagrange (Fribourg 
(Suisse) 1943), p- 96. 
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critico-scientific bias for considering texts in their original historical 
circumstances.) Progress in the positive sciences advanced by leaps 
and bounds in the nineteenth century, and they were being applied 
to the study of the Bible. The results of such techniques were being 
used in the service of a philosophy wholly hostile to the idea of 
revealed religion. The threat to the Church’s faith was a serious one, 
and her theologians were in general ill-fitted to handle it, for the 
political conditions of the time hardly encouraged the pursuit of 
learning. In such a dilemma what were the alternatives? Either 
they must eschew all contact with methods which led to such disastrous 
results ; or they might, in consideration for the spirit of the age, at 
least consider whether such methods need necessarily lead to these 
results. It is difficult perhaps, unless we are recontiled to the impor- 
tance of an historical perspective, to realise now how real that dilemma 
was, and how understandable that many theologians should choose 
the wrong alternative. To admit, for instance, that literary criticism 
might be applied to the Pentateuch led to the conclusion that it was 
not the work of any one man at any one time. But did not the 
Church teach that Moses was the author of the whole of the Penta- 
teuch? And if this were proved wrong, was not the Church an 
unreliable teacher ? If literary criticism was applied to the Gospels, 
did it not demonstrate that the Evangelists arranged their material in 
different ways to suit different purposes ? And did not this lead to a 
denial that the Gospels were strictly historical documents ? And so on. 
It is not surprising that many viewed the modern approach with 
dismay ; did it not end in the modernist approach ?. There were not 
a few sad examples to underline this kind of criticism, such as that of 
the unfortunate Loisy, a scholar who had entered the lists filled with 
zeal to defend the Church,? but ended by doing her great injury. 
Nevertheless there were others, equal in zeal for the Church, but by 
God’s grace more far-seeing and courageous, who saw or at least 
suspected that it was false to conclude that all attempts to reconcile 
modern criticism with the old principles were destined to failure. 
They realised on the contrary, that to ignore modern criticism would 
be tantamount to a return to the catacombs. When Lagrange founded 
the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem, he showed clearly the alternative he 
had chosen, for the programme he arranged included courses in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, history of the Ancient East, biblical 
archaeology, epigraphy, topography, geography.* He intended that 
his pupils should reach a standard in these positive sciences which 


1 ¢f. Fliche & Martin, Histoire de PEglise, voL.21, p. 216. 
2 cf. Bonsirven, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément, Fasc. XXvI. 
3 ¢f. Braun op. cit., p. 20. 
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would enable them to use the same techniques as their opponents. 
Thus began the difficult and at times the extremely painful struggle 
towards a standard of Catholic biblical scholarship which would bear 
comparison with any other. As we look back on the past fifty years 
we can now see that no alternative was possible, if the Church was 
not to lose the chance of influencing her contemporaries. It would ill 
become us to condemn those who failed to see this in the beginning. 
But we would justly be condemned if we failed to learn the lesson 
that those fifty years teach us. Can we now abandon this critico- 
scientific approach ? That it has raised its own problem whilst solving 
so many others is most certainly true, and it is hardly surprising. It 
is also true that we can never, in any age, live idly upon the contribu- 
tions of our predecessors ; any branch of learning which produces 
nothing but reprints is hardly likely to be a living force in the lives of 
its contemporaries. If biblical scholars imagine that nothing more is 
required than repetition, then they are implicitly claiming that the 
world has not changed in the last fifty years. It has certainly changed. 
But has it changed so radically that a radical change is demanded, or 
even possible, in our exegetical methods ? 

The reply of the Commission to the anonymous demand for such 
a radical change is clear enough. The encyclical Divino Afflante which 
appeared two years later, in 1943, is decisive, for there could hardly 
be a more forthright insistence upon all that is meant by the critical 
approach: the study of ancient languages and the recourse to the 
original text ; the importance of textual criticism and the insistence 
upon the literal sense ; most significantly of all, the need to investigate 
“the distinctive genius of the sacred writer, his condition in life, the 
age in which he lived, the written or oral sources he may have used, 
and the literary forms he employed”.* Anyone with knowledge of 
Catholic exegesis will realise that the critico-scientific method must 
grow, not lessen. “It is absolutely necessary for the interpreter to go 
back in spirit to those remote centuries of the East, and make proper 
use of the aids afforded by history, archaeology, ethnology and other 
sciences in order to discover what literary forms the writers of that 
early age intended to use, and did in fact employ”.* The simple truth 
is that in spite of the real problem it creates, it is even less possible to 
abandon such a method than it was fifty years ago. To realise this 
does not solve our present problem, but at least it disposes us to 
consider it with sympathy. If the problem were the result merely of 
ambition or the pursuit of novelty, then we could dismiss it impatiently 


1 The number of articles appearing at present on the spiritual sense(s) of Scripture 
may be taken as one indication of how pressing this problem is. 
® of. English translation, Stand by the Bible (C.T.S.), par. 38. 3 ibid., par. 39. 
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enough. But the present difficulties, in spite of the human failings of 
the exegetes, are not of their making, and can certainly not be solved 
simply by putting the clock back. 

The historical approach, the searching for the literal sense, the 
placing of the Scriptures in their original context, all this is a method 
of approach which is forced upon us by our age and by our own 
temperament. It is to be hoped that no exegete will claim that this 
approach is necessarily better than the methods of interpretation which 
were the means of preserving and spreading the Faith in former times. 
No-one would make such a claim unless he believed that progress is 
synonymous with improvement. Individuals or small communities 
may reject the modern methods and allow no interpretation except 
that of the Fathers. A man may quite legitimately still prefer to recite 
the psalms in Jerome’s revised Latin version; many do. The fact 
that as far as the actual words go much is nonsense, is quite rightly for 
him no argument against continuing to use it, for other factors 
compensate him adequately. There is the quasi-sacramental character 
of these venerable phrases, with all the sacred associations which have 
gathered around them through the centuries. Such qualities as these 
enable him to accomplish his particular purpose of worshipping God, 
far better than by using a version which is eminently intelligible, 
precisely hacause, it seems to him, it has been sterilised. But for the 
Church as a whole there is no choice, since the majority of the present 
age have the so-called historical outlook with all its disadvantages. 
In some ways it is a shallower outlook because it lays so much stress 
upon appearances. We wish to know what the actual words are 
intended to convey, and are often little interested in the profound 
ideas which others have been able to attach to them. Perhaps this 
attitude is deplorable, but we cannot change it any more than we can 
return to the pre-atomic age. There are many who with reason 
deplore the progress in scientific knowledge which has given us atomic 
energy ; the atom bomb has created great difficulties and many of our 
theories of politics, physics and general well-being must be revised ; 
but one thing we cannot do is ignore the atomic bomb. The develop- 
ment in historical sciences has brought a preoccupation with literal 
contexts into the study of the Scriptures; this has brought with it 
difficulties in our presentation of theology ; but we cannot cut our- 
selves off from this development. We could indeed try, but only by 
burying our heads in the sand, which would be a refusal to preach the 
Gospel to the world of today. There are those whose faith is so strong 
that they can live their secular intellectual life according to the 
principles and the methods of the age, without feeling the need of 
applying these same methods to the acquiring of religious knowledge ; 
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but how dangerous is such a Jekyll and Hyde existence. The story is 
told, and even if unfounded it is nevertheless credible, of the biology 
mistress in the convent school, who was asked, “Is it true that we come 
from monkeys ?”’ and replied with stout faith, “As a biologist I naturally 
hold evolution, but as a Catholic I believe that the Bible is inspired, 
and therefore that man was created by God from the dust of the earth”. 
Oh yes, evolution and the Bible is a trite question now ; we all know 
that the Bible does not set out to teach biology ; we all know that 
the account in the Bible is simply a popular way of teaching that God 
made man. But if we had not recognised and accepted an age when 
studies in anthropology had so far advanced as to offer evolution as a 
probable hypothesis, then no-one would have solved the Catholic 
anthropologist’s dilemma. We now have an understanding of the 
literary forms to be found in the Bible for which Catholics would 
have been grateful not very long ago. This understanding has“been 
developed only because scholars like Lagrange decided that they must 
take cognisance of the world in which they were living. Concentra- 
tion on secondary causes must always be suspect for those who seek 
to know God and reveal Him to others, because there is a real danger 
that such a concentration will lead to a lack of appreciation or even a 
denial of the first cause. But such a concentration on secondary causes 
is the inescapable climate of our time, when men have been able to 
master them so thoroughly. 

We cannot, even if we would, abandon this historical approach. 
To do so would not solve the problem, for we would have made 
ourselves blind and dumb. But we will likewise fail to solve it if we 
imagine that nothing more is required than this critical method. The 
complaints which are being voiced against biblical exegesis, and they 
are just ones, are like the murmurings of those who have watched 
workmen prepare the foundations of their new house; who have 
watched them patiently and perhaps admired the way in which the 
workmen have smoothed out the rough ground and removed the 
debris. But however well the ground has been prepared it is only a 
preparation. It is true that there have been many difficulties ; it is 
always a longer task to rebuild with the same stones, for they must 
be re-dressed. But a brief period in the history of knowledge is a 
long one in the life of the individual ; it is difficult to be patient, unless 
we are actually occupied in building the foundations. It is all too easy 
for the exegete to become so absorbed in the details of literary criticism 
that he forgets his higher vocation as a theologian. He is understand- 
ably eager to lean upon the support and encouragement of the Holy 
Father for his critical studies, but he often overlooks the insistence on 
his further and more important task, in the same encyclical. “And let 
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them be especially careful not to confine their exposition—as unfortu- 
nately happens in some commentaries—to matters concerning history, 
archaeology, philology and similar sciences... . (They) must have 
as their chief object to show what is the theological doctrine touching 
faith and morals of each book and text. . . . By giving an interpreta- 
tion such as We have described, that is, a primarily theological one, 
they will effectively silence those who assert that in biblical commen- 
taries they find hardly anything to raise their minds to God” 

They are the more likely to fail in this, because the task is so 
difficult and so delicate. But it must be done ; it is the only satis- 
factory way of showing that their allowances for the effects of human 
weakness in the Scriptures have not destroyed their divine character. 
The task is a delicate one, for, as Aubert says, there are “theologians 
who lack a historical sense and think that the same timeless immuta- 
bility must be attributed to the expression of religious truths as to 
mathematical abstractions” * ; but there is nothing timelessly immut- 
able about biblical interpretation, and the exegete has been made 
painfully aware of it. The Catholic exegete is, or should be, a theo- 
logian, primarily concerned in the teaching of the truths of Faith. 

‘It is true that the scientific knowledge required of him leaves little 
time for anything else. It is unfortunately true that his work is often 
sharply distinguished from that of the dogmatic theologian. Theology 
is so vast a subject that a division of labour is in practice necessary ; 
but when a division of labour turns into opposition between theologian 
and exegete, the latter finds that he is being relegated to the position of 
antiquarian, literary critic, philologist, what you will, except the one 
thing he ought to be. He should not regard biblical theology as 
nothing but a more elaborate discussion of the texts which the manuals 
present as their proof ex sacra scriptura. In reality it is that part of 
theology which seeks to make manifest God’s revelation to men, as 
it was received and pondered over from the day God first made 
Himself known to His chosen people until the end of the first genera- 
tion of the Christian Church. There is no real distinction between 
biblical and dogmatic theology ; any division which is made has no 
further justification than that of practical necessity. The man whose 
chief field is that part of theology which is found in the Bible cannot 
afford to ignore those who have pondered over the truths of Faith 
in the succeeding centuries. Those whose task it is to consider more 
especially the later developments in the understanding of these religious 
truths cannot ignore the work of the exegete. No theologian can 
ignore the fact that as a part of the mind of the Church he himself 

1 ibid., par. 29-30. 
2 Quoted by Trethowan in The Downside Review (Winter 1954-5), p. ™, 
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must go on pondering over these truths, and as an apostle with a 
mission to the men of his own time he must seek to expound those 
truths in a language they can understand. Let no division be made of 
the kind that easily becomes a cleavage ; but on the other hand, if 
there must be a division of labour let there be no confusion between 
the two as they carry out their work. The exegete is all too ready to 
become wholly absorbed in his preliminary work, and fail to expound 
that theological doctrine which is his final aim. The dogmatic 
theologian is sometimes inclined to neglect the work of the exegete. 
“Lacking the rather specialised technical preparation which biblical 
studies demand today, they are sometimes in danger of treating the 
argument from Scripture as a formality, necessary indeed, but to be 
disposed of as quickly as possible ; or on the other hand, of handling 
the argument imprudently and asking of the text something more 
than, or something different to what it means. . . . Collaboration 
between exegete and theologian is most desirable ; from it both can 
expect great profit. . . . It becomes necessary in our age of specialised 
knowledge”. The Catholic exegete should realise that he is in the 
happy position of having valuable collaborators, and that the whole 
burden of theology does not rest upon him. “Contrary to the case of 
the Protestant exegete, the Bible is not the only rule of Faith. Conse- 
quently, without any tendentious suppression of the smallest document, 
without having recourse moreover to any forced harmonisation, he is 
prepared to reconcile the evidence and present in a truer light the com- 
plex beginnings of Christianity”. He must not try to prove everything 

from his own particular source ; neither must he be forced to do so. 
He has already a vast undertaking if he would expound the 
theological meaning of the Scriptures. How is he to do this whilst 
still preserving, as he must, the technical methods demanded by the 
times? Evidently it is no easy task, since many intelligent critics 
think that these technical methods destroy the theological meaning of 
the Bible. His scientific approach leads him to insist upon the historical 
context of the Scriptures. His theology will consist in the vision of 
God revealing Himself gradually in the course of history. His pre- 
liminary work has shown how human the Bible is; he must go on 
to show how God reveals Himself in this human way. So much of 
the Bible is taken up with the history of one particular people in one 
particular part of the world at one particular time, precisely because 
God chose to reveal Himself within the framework of history. Surely 
the Incarnation of the Word of God, at a particular time in one 
particular place, is the supreme example of God’s way with us. Are 
1 Benoit, Revue biblique (1946), p. 304. 
* Vaganay, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément, VOL.Iv, 643. 
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we excluded from a share in this divine revelation because we were 
not in Palestine during the lifetime of our Lord? Why then should 
the language and style of the Bible, dated though they be, rob us of 
God’s word ? We may be tempted to complain that at least it makes 
it so much harder for us to recognise and understand ; but is this 
really so? Many may have felt at times that if only they had lived 
in Palestine in the days of our Lord they would have known Him so 
much better and loved Him so much more. But would we have 
been so different from his compatriots? During his life at Nazareth 
his neighbours must surely have learned much about the service of 
God simply from the example of the boy next door; but they 
certainly did not realise all that there was to be learned from him. 
Would they now complain that it was precisely because he was the 
boy next door, eating and drinking, playing and working like them- 
selves, that they were prevented from realising that he was the Son 
of God? I would rather believe that as they look back on their 
earthly lives they thank God for teaching them the little they were 
then capable of learning, without demanding that they should learn 
what they were incapable of assimilating. There is much in the word 
of God that still remains to be assimilated after another nineteen 
hundred years of divine instruction. 

The Bible does not consist in the questions and answers of a 
twentieth-century catechism, because God would thereby have with- 
held his word from the centuries which preceded us, and from those 
to come after us. To insist on the historical limits of the Bible will 
not rob it of its timeless message, but will make that message all the 
more intelligible and attractive to us, provided that these limits are 
recognised for what they are, a means to an end. Who will say 
whether those who made our Lord so human that they denied his 
divinity were more unfortunate than those who so insisted upon his 
divinity that they destroyed the humanity? Both heresies robbed 
them of the Word incarnate. If the exegete finds that his teaching on 
the human nature of the Bible is not welcomed, he must realise that 
his hearers have reason to fear that he may rob them of its divine 
nature. The human qualities of the Scriptures should be the means 
whereby men can grasp the divine message the more easily. 

Biblical theology then will not be so intellectual an approach to 
God as the reasonings of the philosopher ; instead of speculat.ng upon 
what God is, it will rather show what God has done for his chosen 
people, and what he has expected from them. Such an approach has” 
its counterpart in human experience, and many will find it truly 
revealing. If we wish to know a man thoroughly we must see him 
act in many different circumstances. Is he always gentle to the point 
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of weakness, or can he be gentle and forbearing to the weak but 
severe to the obstinate? Does he uphold his rights and principles 
when necessary with uncompromising firmness, but make allowances 
for the ignorant and the simple? Does he demand of the child all 
that he demands of the adult ? Does he speak to,the one precisely as 
he speaks to the other ? Can he make allowances for different situa- 
tions? When we have been able to answer these questions over the 
years and in his favour then he is a man we know thoroughly and 
love. Would you care to see God as he lives with his people through 
the centuries ? Read your Bible, and there you will see him, from the 
day he called his son Israel out of Egypt, young, ignorant, primitive. 
You will see him, slowly and gently teaching Israel, revealing himself 
not in the blaze of his divine glory, for that would have frightened the 
child, but in a way which shows so clearly his patient understanding. 
But as you read do not imagine that you are simply research students, 
interested in the development of the divine pedagogy. Each one of 
us is a child of God, and each one must learn all the lessons. God has 
also given us the Church to teach us ; thanks to her we now know so 
much more, but always she uses the Bible as her text-book ; and she 
is always teaching us, for the lessons are never known so perfectly that 
there is no longer any need of either teacher or text-book. 

Let us not be afraid that the text-book is now out-of-date. The 
divinely inspired word of God, even in this age of critical scholarship, 
has much to teach us. We may be disappointed when the exegete 
tells us that the inspired Scriptures were written in a thoroughly human 
way. We may take it amiss that we have no certainty from the Bible 
that, for instance, God actually formed man from the dust of the 
earth. We may be dismayed to learn how ignorant and wayward 
God’s people have been; how primitive in their ideas and how 
materialistic in their ambitions. But nevertheless is it too small a 
thing to learn with the certainty of the divine word itself that God is 
a loving and indulgent Father to his children in spite of their ignorance 
and waywardness and materialism? Are we so sure that we are a 
wholly different breed, not to find comfort and love for a God who 
thus reveals himself? Those who maintain that modern exegesis has 
made of the Bible something in which “they hardly find anything to 
raise their minds to God, nourish their souls and foster their interior 
life, and therefore maintain that recourse should be had to a spiritual 
and so-called mystical interpretation” are a reproach and a warning 
to the modern exegete whose sin is not one of excess but of defect. 


T. Worpen 
Upholland College, 


Wigan 
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The more claim an idea has to be considered living, the more various 
will be its aspects. (Newman, Development, 2, 1, 1) 
“Today’s newspaper lights tomorrow’s fire”. The correspondence 
column is no stable pillar of truth. In such a hall of debate, if we may 
take but one drawback, the last word wins ; so it won in the quarrels 
of childhood when silence spelt defeat. Memories are short and early 
arguments quickly forgotten: what is new is true. Unhappily the 
very reason that forbids debate itself demands it: the first thrust of a 
written word, if it is not to be adjudged mortal, compels riposte. So 
it begins, and so it goes on until an editor at some prudent or imprudent 
time knocks down the rapiers. But there is gain, too. Opinions that 
otherwise would never meet have been confronted squarely. Now 
this is already good ; but it is not the end, it is only the beginning— 
or should be. It has made way for assessment, for cool review. At 
the meanest we may learn something of tactical wisdom or folly ; 
but we may go further—we may even discover what the fight was 
really about. Some quarrels, and this we speak of was one of them, 
are symptoms of deeper antagonism. And indeed if we pursue the 
quest of this profound difference we may find our own mind—a 
discovery of some importance. 

This is not the place to appraise the dramatic quality of the play 
that brought down a bolt of protest and a rain of letters. Nor do we 
intend to question policy : that it wounded many, that it brought an 
ideal low (some would say “an idea”, but the damage remains) is 
beside our present point. Nor do we blame the playwright. He could 
not be expected to know, as so many of us are surprised to know, that 
the perpetual virginity of Mary was stoutly defended by the earliest 
“Reformers”. In a matter of this kind even the most conscientious 
of dramatists would naturally take his lead from those of his own 
persuasion (to use the conciliatory jargon). He might go to Cadoux’s 
popular Life of Jesus in the Pelican series (p. 34). He might go further 
—and higher—to Vincent Taylor’s excellent commentary on Saint 
Mark’s Gospel (1952) ; he would find the same answer in both. I 
quote Taylor (p. 249) : 

There can be little doubt that the Helvidian view (i.e. that Mary had other 


children) stands as the simplest and most natural explanation of the references to 
the brothers of Jesus in the Gospels. 


1 Last Easter Sunday and again during the following week British Television 


presented a play called Family Portrait. It assumed that our Lady had other children 
than the One. 
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Cadoux comes to the same conclusion “with some hesitation”. These 
are only two, but it would not be rash to say that in this they represent 
the bulk of non-Catholic Scripture scholarship. 


The letters of Catholic objectors quite justly called attention to the 
word dSeAgds. It was repeatedly and correctly pointed out that the 
translation “brother”, though generously maintained in the Catholic 
versions, is of doubtful accuracy.1 The argument was based not so 
much on the Greek (which has its own word for “cousin”’) as on the 
Aramaic that lies behind the Greek word.? The appeal was not 
unreasonable. The first Gospel-use of the term in connexion with 
our Lord is found in Mk. m.31, and Taylor says of this passage : 
“Long before Mark incorporated it in his Gospel the narrative was 
current and gained its form in oral tradition”. We are pointed back, 
therefore, if not to the Aramaic language itself at least to an Aramaic 
background. Hesitation, then, is justified. And the Catholic is not 
alone in his caution: in a recent Swiss Protestant publication a 
contributor (who is also the editor) writes : 

With the problem of deciding whether or not Mary had other children the New 

Testament is not concerned. . . . It does not hesitate to speak of the brothers and 

sisters of the Lord but without specifying whether they were children of Joseph 

by a previous marriage or whether they were cousins—an opinion which is 
exegetically defensible by reason of the elasticity of relationship terms in the 
Jewish world.® 


On this point discussion has reached saturation, but perhaps we 
may be allowed to recall two passages of Mark which can scarcely be 
absolved from the debate. The villagers of Nazareth are reported : 
“Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and 
Joses 2” (v1.3). And, in the same Gospel, those standing by the Cross 
include “Mary the mother of James and Joses” (xv.4o). Of this 
second passage Taylor remarks: “Mark would not have designated 
Mary the Virgin in this roundabout manner”’. He is therefore obliged, 
since he has adopted the Helvidian view, to distinguish the pair of 
brothers in chapter 6 from the pair in chapter 15. The distinction is 
of course possible but we may be excused for sensing a tour de force. 

But here is a warning that may be timely : the charge that Scrip- 
ture disproves the perpetual virginity of Mary was so heartily answered 
that readers of the correspondence may have been led to think that 
Scripture, I mean Scripture as a lonely letter, was held to prove it 


1 But who can measure its psychological impact on even the most detached scholars ? 

2 There is no need to add to the instances so often cited of the use of ah (Heb.), 
aha’ (Aram.) or, in the Septuagint, of cdeAdds; of. examples in Lagrange, Ev. selon 
S. Marc, p. 80. ai 

3 J.-J. von Allmen, Vocabulaire Biblique (Neuchatel 1954), p. 197. 
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positively. Now this, as we hope to show, is no necessary part of the 
Catholic claim, a fact that should be made clear for the sake not less 
of others than of ourselves. It is true that if our Lady’s “I know not 
man’”’ (Lk. 1.34) implies a vow of virginity, we have the beginning of 
a positive argument from explicit Scripture—but to demonstrate this 
implication seems difficult to some and, to many others, impossible. 
Be that as it may, we should do well to remember that the argument 
from the wide possibility of the term dSeAdds is a negative one only. 
In any case, that blood brothers are not mentioned does not prove 
they did not exist, and even if they did not exist (may it be said with 
reverence) we have still to prove perpetual virginity. It is vital to 
the Catholic position that Scripture should not contradict dogma ; it 
is not part of that position to maintain that the private exegete, left 
to his own interpretative resources, can deduce from Scripture the 
dogma’s positive demonstration. Hence, as Lagrange noted many 
years ago: “Theologians do not exaggerate the significance of the 
Scriptural data because, as they uniformly recognise, the perpetual 


virginity of Mary is a dogma based rather on Tradition than on 
Scripture’’? 


It would prolong or frustrate this article to enter into the evidence 
from early tradition. It is enough to note in passing that Hegesippus, 
writing between A.D. 174 and 189, makes it sufficiently clear that 
James—who, if any, was blood brother of the Lord—was in fact the 
Lord’s cousin ; that Clement of Alexandria was asserting in A.D. 200 
that James was son of Joseph and not of Mary ; that Origen, who in 
203 succeeded Clement as headmaster in Alexandria, wrote with 
regard to Mk. 1.31: “I consider it fitting that Jesus should have 
among men the firstfruits of chaste purity that Mary had among 
women’. One recalls these testimonies with a very modest purpose : 
merely to warn the opponents of Mary’s virginity that the mention 
of a few names will not suffice (“Tertullian, Helvidius, Bonosus and 
Jovinianus and others” ; Taylor, p. 248). Tertullian (c. A.D. 220) had 
an axe to grind and was no “man of the Church”, as Jerome pointed 
out ; Helvidius does not speak until one hundred and sixty years later. 
The serious scholar will certainly not be impressed by the two names 
from the end of the fourth century: Bonosus, the rather obscure 
heretic and later schismatic, was condemned for this very opinion by 
his contemporaries ; Jovinianus, an ex-monk of wild immoral habit, 
cuts a poor figure in a gallery of witnesses. “And others” is rather too 
anonymous for discussion. But we repeat that we are content to 
defend on this ground where we could reasonably mount an attack. 


-1 M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Marc (1929), p. 86. 
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Indeed we might have foregone even the defence were not Cadoux’s 
Life of Jesus in so many hands : 


The Catholic idea is (he writes) that because Mary was the Saviour’s mother it 
would have been unseemly for Joseph to have had intercourse with her after 
Jesus’ birth or for her to have borne more children. . . . This is but another 
example of making doctrinal fitness do duty for historical evidence and it is of 
no authority whatever. It is not suggested by anything in Scripture. 


What does the author mean when he speaks of “doctrinal fitness doing 
duty for historical evidence” ? After all, we have seen some of the 
historical evidence and—for what historical evidence is worth in a 
case of this kind—it is more impressive for the doctrine than the 
corresponding “‘evidence”’ against it. As for “doctrinal fitness”, it is 
true that Origen has adduced this very reason—among others—but 
could his ideal, however appealing, have stood against the known 
facts and against clearly decisive texts from the Scriptures? Or is it 
not possible that the facts as known to him in A.D. 203 bade him seek 
the fitness of the facts? In any case, let us at least insist that this 
despised “doctrinal fitness” argument be barred not to one side only 
but to both. We, for our part, have equal right to refuse the proffered 
argument of Taylor: “The fact that Jesus had blood brothers and 
sisters, it may be held, underlines the reality and completeness of the 
Incarnation”. But, to be plain, this argument does not attain the 
stature even of “doctrinal fitness”. Do we need subsequent births to 
prove that a first was “real and complete” ? 

Catholics have said all these things a thousand times and still the 
opposition is not silenced. Why? Because it rejects the known 
truth ? This answer is facile, uncharitable and improbable. Because 
of latent ethical bias? No doubt this plays its part. But the answer 
is to be sought at a deeper level. We differ precisely as Protestant and 
Catholic must differ, not on some single point of exegesis, nor on one 
or two dogmas however important ; we differ on our very approach 
to the Word of God. 


This profound difference lies beneath the surface quarrel about our 
Lady’s perpetual virginity. We may lay our finger on it if we consult 
the Church Times for 18 August 1950. The impending definition of 
the dogma of the Assumption drew the following declaration from 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. The statement is admirably 
clear : 

1 C.J. Cadoux, The Life of Jesus (Pelican 1948), p. 34. “Suggested in Scripture” is 
not in any case satisfactory evidence for the author. The virginal conception of our 


Lord is more than “suggested”, but he denies it on the ground that “the Lucan story 
bristles with historical improbabilities”. 
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There is not the smallest evidence in the Scripture or in the teaching of the early 
Church of belief in the doctrine of her bodily assumption. The Church of 
England refuses to regard as requisite for saving faith any doctrines or opinions 
which are not plainly contained in the Scriptures. 


In quoting this statement we are not wandering from our subject, for 
singular as the doctrine of the Assumption may at first appear in that 
our historical sources take us back only to the seventh century, yet it 
differs only in degree from our present case, the perpetual virginity, 
which is traceable only to the third century and was not formally 
defined until the seventh! And we have called attention to the word 
“plainly” because, had it been omitted, a Catholic might have let the 
sentence stand (cf. footnote I, p. 18). 

Does the Bull Munificentissimus flatly contradict the whole of the 
statement from York and Canterbury? It does not. It draws no 
immediate argument from an explicit text of Scripture,? nor does it 
claim to find the doctrine in the works of the most ancient Fathers. 
Instead it takes two explicit data of the New Testament, the divine 
motherhood and our Lord’s virginal conception, and upon these 
foundations builds the doctrine of the Assumption. The argument 
does not suppose for a moment that the doctrine is “plainly” con- 
tained in the sense intended by the statement made on behalf of the 
Church of England—that is to say in the sense that the individual 
exegete could demonstrate the doctrine by using the rational tools of 
his trade. Of the above quotation it is therefore the second sentence 
with its significant adverb to which the whole Catholic outlook is 
opposed. The sentence rejects the Catholic conception of the con- 
trolled internal development of doctrine, of the fecunda veritatis 
auctoritas. 

We shall not be misunderstood, it is hoped, if we here register 
satisfaction that the gap between Catholics and others is now so 
clearly marked. Clear statement goes with true charity; there is 
nothing to be gained by vagueness, nothing to be built in a mist. 

One might fear the reaction of Protestants (one wrote on this occasion). . . . 

Their very “‘scandal” shows us that it was not useless to make proclamation of our 

faith. The growing precision of Mary-dogma reveals the gap between us, no 

doubt, but it does not create the gap. If people could enter the Church without 
believing in the Assumption of the Virgin and all that truth implies, it would be 


the beginning of a doctrinal crisis which would eventually erupt. Unity is never 
achieved or sustained by misunderstanding.* 


The Council of Trent declared that the Church receives with equal 
veneration the sacred books and the apostolic traditions since both are 
1 cf. the Lateran Council of 649 (DB. 256 ; and c. DB. 993). 


2 The phrase used in the Bull is: “. . . Sacris Litteris tamquam ultimo fundamento 
nituntur”’. 3 Revue Thomiste (1950), 2, 266 f. 
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expressions of the living Gospel, of the living Word which is the 
life-principle of the Christian and Apostolic Society. Now these two 
forms of expression in which the one Word of God makes itself heard, 
I mean the canonical books and the apostolic traditions, may be 
quantitatively complementary—one may speak where the other is 
silent. Whether this is in fact the case is open to discussion and is 
argued among Catholic theologians. But in any case all would be 
prepared to admit that the traditions are most often concerned not 
with adding to the content of the Writings but with clarifying, 
synthesising, applying that content. If we are not to mislead the 
non-Catholic, therefore, it might be better to avoid the common 
formula: “the two sources of Revelation”. Scripture and the 
apostolic traditions * are not two independent absolutes : they inter- 
penetrate and explain the one the other. With this in mind Newman 


wrote : 


I am not aware. that later post-Tridentine writers deny that the whole Catholic 
faith may be proved from Scripture, though they would certainly maintain that 
it is not to be found on the surface of it, nor in such sense that it may be gained 
from Scripture without the aid of Tradition.? 


For Sacred Scripture, inspired as it is, of its nature is a fixed form with 
the shortcomings inherent in every fixture, but the Word of God of 
which Scripture is one expression is dynamic and actual. We cannot 
call the “plain” sense of Scripture the end of God’s continuous self- 
revealing process. Indeed, Man will never reach the end, for the 
Beatific Vision itself is an eternal progress endlessly astounding the 
blessed with new discovery. In this life too the fixed canonical 
utterance strives for further articulation. The eternal Word demands 


repeated actualisations appropriate to this or that human time while 
itself remaining the same. 


The Protestant position, at least as it found expression in the 


Amsterdam Conference of 1948, leaves room for the development of 
the Word : 


1 The origin and practical purpose of the written Gospels (aides-mémoire of the early 
Christian preacher) and the incidental character of St Paul’s surviving epistles might at 
first thought suggest that “there are many things which are not written in this book” 
but which survive in the traditions. On the other hand, “given the variety of the 
sacred writings which touch on so many religious themes, it is to say the least unlikely 
that any essential point of the divine message should have gone completely unmentioned” 
(Initiation Théologique, 1, 81). We might add that even the decision on the canonical 
catalogue may be considered only as an explicitation of the apostolic commission 
recorded in the Scriptures—if we remember that “‘apostolicity of origin” seems to have 
been the earliest criterion of canonicity. 

2 By “apostolic traditions” we do not mean necessarily the passing on of formulae 
and facts absent from written Scripture. The phrase implies the shape of the Church’s 
living (Sacraments, moral practice and the like) outlined already in the apostolic age. 

3 Development, 7, 1, 3, 4. 
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The Protestant puts the emphasis upon the freedom of the Holy Spirit, upon 
God’s repeatedly renewed initiatives by which, through his Word, he supervises, 
corrects, maintains, renews and cherishes his Church. 


A Catholic would not repudiate this view but, for him, the divine 
“nitiatives” are canalised through God’s instituted Society by which 
also they are verified.? “Bible and Bible only” is capable therefore 
of being a misleading formula for describing the non-Catholic bodies. 
They, too, demand what we may call the Biblical Complement, but 
whereas for the Catholic the emphasis is upon its continuous and 
collective conveyance through the instituted Church, the Protestant 
envisages the Word conveyed sporadically and, as it were, immediately 
and individually. The choice of the neutral is, to use Barthian terms, 
between the Institution and the Event, between Catholic corporate 
Tradition and individual Inspiration, between the Apostolic succession 
and a new series of Prophets. Despite this fundamental difference it is 
nevertheless interesting to our subject that, if our judgment is correct, 
the principle of development is admitted in Continental Protestantism ; 
that the “plain” meaning of Scripture is capable of expansion. 


We have said that the written Word, though a continual point of 
reference, is not the final goal. St Paul’s own scrutiny and exposition 
of the “deposit” shows that when he urged Timothy to keep it he was 
not thinking of gold in a chest but of a plant in soil. Even Paul’s was 
an effort to express in the terms of his day and circumstances the 
powerful new divine reality which could exhaust that vocabulary and 
leave infinitely more to be said. For it is true that the New Testament 
itself, undeviating compass though it is, sets no limit to our way. 
“The nature of the New Testament is entirely misunderstood if we 
lose sight of its true character which is one of effort towards the 
perfect expression of a new truth (i.e. of the revelation of God in the 
flesh), of the movement of thought towards a peak, a thought which, 
as day succeeds day, demands more precise expression’’.* 

It is this movement of thought, this effort towards complete 
synthesis, that the Church must continue from century to century, 
and each Christian within the Church. It is true that revelation in its 
entirety was given in the apostolic age, but it was given—as the divine 
pedagogy dictated—in order to be made more explicit, to achieve 
formulation and synthesis in the Church and by the Church. The 
Church, indeed, declining the false compliment offered her by 
Modernism, refuses to be regarded as a factory of new dogmas ; and 


1 cf. Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses (1952), p. 684. 

2 This is not to deny God’s initiatives in the isolated soul of the non-Catholic of 
good faith who thus belongs “unknowingly, initially, tendentially to the Church”. 

3 J. Lévie, s.j., Nouvelle Revue Théologique (1949), p. 1008. 
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yet she could never tolerate an attitude like Tyrell’s : “If you can live 
on the undeveloped germ you may dispense with developments, 
especially if they fas puzzle and hinder you’? 

A practical corollary follows to which Pére Lévie calls attention 
in the article just quoted. He expresses surprise at the ease with which 
certain exegetes and theologians declare this or that theological 
doctrine “formally taught in the Scriptures’. And all too often the 
private exegete is expected to demonstrate with arguments sought 
from syntax and context the elaborated doctrine of the twentieth 
century, as if the inspired writers had not used the idiom of their own 
time. In other words, the Catholic exegete is asked to turn uncompro- 
misingly Protestant, to defend a position he indignantly repudiates 
and make mere logic fecundate the textual ovum. Now the true state 
of the case is that the Church’s consciousness of the Word within her 
has become progressively sharper: the Spirit has been and is doing 
its work. What the Church did not perceive the day before yesterday 
she perceived yesterday. This consciousness, not blind and creative 
but objectively analytic, increasingly penetrates the committed Word. 
And this Word is not abstract to be thought, but vital to be lived : 
so for example the Word of the Cross grows daily more articulate as 
the Church repeatedly represents, re-presents, sacramentally assimilates 
the crucified Word. 

The Church’s knowledge of the Word, then, is not merely equal 
to the sum of the Biblical scholarship of twenty centuries. It vastly 
exceeds it, or rather transcends it because it is of another sort. The 
equation Logic plus Text equals Theology is quite inadequate in the 
Catholic view because it leaves out the Spiritus suggeret omnia (Jn x1v.26) 
that was not idly spoken. The God-given synthesis does not violate 
logic but neither is it limited by logic ; and that is why, even granted 
that in fact all necessary truths are to be found in the Scriptures, Driedo 
could say more than four hundred years ago that not every heresy 
can be confuted from Sacred Scripture.? Thus, for we must take an 
example, a scholar may accept the authenticity and immediate implica- 
tion of the Petrine texts and yet feel uncompelled by historical or 
logical argument to deduce the Papal prerogative.* His attitude is 
not dishonest ; it remains “‘reasonable”’ so long as he puts no faith in 
the living Tradition. “He who does not accept this faith will easily 
find exegetical and historical difficulties which legitimate his refusal ; 
he who accepts it does not do so without assurance as complete as 
human knowledge is capable of furnishing”.‘ The Petrine texts 


1 A Much-Abused Letter, p. 86. 

2 Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses (1950), p. 44- 

3 So O. Cullmann, Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr (Eng. ed. 1953). 

4 of. Review of the above by Benoit, Revue Biblique (1953), pp. 565-79. 
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provide a basis, a foundation, suggesting the outlines of the building, 
but to appreciate their full significance it is necessary not only to have 
seen the building but to have lived in it. The Tradition, in this case 
the legitimately emerged and emerging form of Church government, 
must be lived if the Word which it interprets is to be known. And 
that is the answer to the frequently recurring problem of the non- 
Catholic scholar’s refusal of Catholic Biblical interpretations. 


The term “inspired” has become almost a monopoly of the Sacred 
Books. This is possibly unfortunate. It is true that the Scriptures are 
“the excelling, inspired and essential expression of the Faith’’ ; never- 
theless we must beware of a narrow and inexact idea of Inspiration. 
“Inspiration is in fact a rich charisma of which Scriptural Inspiration 
is only one, and not the highest, kind. Beside it, and superior to it 
are Prophetic and Apostolic Inspiration—charismas directed not to 
writing down the revelation but to its budding forth in the richness 
of its first oral formation and to the many-sided development of the 
revelation in a living community chosen by God to elaborate and 
transmit the Word”. This is what Newman meant by “the Pro- 
phetical Tradition existing primarily in the bosom of the Church 
herself” or “pervading the Church like an atmosphere”’.* 

Now this “Inspiration” or this “Tradition” is not to be conceived 
only, though this it is also, as a check or brake upon religious thought 
and practice. It is a positive driving force. Hence, as Pére Benoit 
notes, it is a mistake to describe even Infallibility as a negative charisma 
preserving from error. On the contrary, it is a positive charisma 
which makes the Church better perceive and declare in the course of 
time the truth implicitly contained in the apostolic rule of faith. To 
this remark we may add, since it is connected with it, that dogmatic 
definition is not to be viewed as unhappy necessity compelled by 
heresy and grudgingly accepted by the Church at large. What heresy 
stimulated the definition of the Assumption? The Church is not a 
nervous mistress of exegesis, fearful lest the texts break in her hands. 
She is no Rabbi hedging the Letter about. She claims the Spirit of 
Christ who “spoke as one having authority’’ and in that Spirit she 
finds not survival only but exuberant life. 

What precisely does this Spirit confer in the order of the Church’s 
knowledge ? It is a matter of experience that the higher intelligence 
tends to arrive at the unity behind plurality, to achieve the faculty of 
seeing many things in one idea. Now though they had received the 
totality of Truth (which is the Mysterium Christi) the Apostles did not 

1 Revue Biblique (1955), 258-64. 
2 Development, 2, 2, 2. 
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live to see the refraction of that ray through the prism of time which 
was to give the Church opportunity to live the revealed Word by 
sacrament and devotional thought. Diversity grew from the primi- 
tive unity because the revelation accorded in its fulness to the Apostles 
was not a series of theological propositions but a concrete perception 
of the fact of Christ, of the total reality of redemptive work. Rather 
it is not so much that multiplicity has grown from unity as that the 
unique has been, is being, more deeply sounded. In the higher 
synthesis which is the fruit of the Spirit and not the conclusion of 
syllogistic process the Church sees, but does not forge, the link between 
text and dogma, dogma and further dogma. 

So for the Mary-doctrine, glory of our age. The virginal con- 
ception, the divine motherhood, Immaculate Conception, bodily 
Assumption and amongst these Mary’s perpetual virginity—all are an 
extension of the Mysterium Christi. The statement must seem extrava- 
gant to those who demand logical and historical demonstration, though 
it is salutary for all to remember how the adoption of the title Theotokos 
in the fifth century secured for ever a right faith in the manhood of 
the eternal Son. The Catholic, who believes that the Church’s 
intuition is of the promised Spirit, knows that the privileges of Mary 
are the outworks of the central fortress which is Christ. And indeed 
it is historical fact, as Newman notes, that the early heresies though 
opposite to each other all tended remarkably to her exaltation. The 
Catholic theologian does not apologise for this great Maryward 
thrust; he welcomes it not for its own sake alone but because it 
illustrates the specifically Catholic principle we have described : that 
Scripture is formally insufficient. 

The responsibility of supplying for this insufficiency is assumed by, 
because it was committed to, the Society of Christ which we call the 
Church. We have tried to show that it must be assumed by someone, 
and the charge is not yet answered that the Reformation merely set 
up one infallibility in place of another : the infallibility of the Book 
(which means of the scholar or of isolated illuminés so often at variance) 
for an infallible Church. The individual conservative Protestant 
pastor and his liberal neighbour, each takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility for his flock and freely decides if his interpretation of the Word 
is correct or not. But the Catholic declines to commit himself to an 
irresponsible individualism. Before his eyes it is the corporate Church 
that expands the Word. And she, notably in our age, boldly displays 
the privileges of Mary. They are founded indeed upon the great 
Scriptural datum of the virginal motherhood and not contradicted by 
rational interpretation of the written Word, but they are discerned in 

1 H. de Lubac, Recherches de Sciences Religieuses (1948), p. 155. 
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their separateness, like rolling hills as the dawn brightens, only by the 
light of her Spirit. In her the Word grows. She is the soil. 


Sermo currat et clarificetur. 


ALEX. JONES 
Upholland College, 


Wigan 


THE THREE KINGS 
(Mt. 11.1-12) 


One could sometimes wish for the simple faith of a child, which takes 
the story of the Three Kings quite normally and naturally, and is not 
disturbed by the questions which occur to the mind of the inquiring 
student. What about these names Caspar, Melchior and Baltassar ? 
Were there only three of them? Were they kings? Where did they 
come from? What exactly was the star? Did it really lead them to 
Bethlehem ? How did they know what it meant? ... The child 
is quite content with his picture of camels and crowns, pageboys and 
guiding star. It is only the inquiring student who will find that there 
is hardly anything in the text to answer his questions for him, and that 
all he can do in most cases is to make a good guess. 

The names, anyway, date only from the ninth century A.D. and 
are nothing but a guess. And so too is the number, deduced probably 
from the number of the gifts they brought, although in fact the oldest 
pictures of the episode make the number anything from two to twelve. 
Even less can be said for their promotion to royalty, and there seems 
little point in making up our own occupation for them when 
St Matthew has told us they were, quite simply, “magi”. Although 
the word originally denoted a sect of Persian priests, it had come by 
New Testament times to mean “astrologer”, and was understood as 
such by the first commentators of St Matthew’s Gospel. Simon 
“Magus” followed the same profession, and our own derived word 
“magician” still bears witness to that meaning. Does this shock us, 
that we should not be dealing with holy wise men at all but with 
fortune-tellers, star-gazers who thought that horoscopes were written 
in the skies? Yet God had used odder material still in the Old 
Testament to lead men to himself. 

About their country of origin we are on surer ground. To us the 
“East” suggests Persia, India or China. But to get to these countries 
from Palestine you have to start by going northwards, and they were 
reckoned as the North. In the Bible the East is Transjordan and 
Arabia, and it is there that we must place our magi. The “star” offers 
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more difficulty, and we must go back to guesswork. Quite clearly it 
was something out of the ordinary, or else the magi would never have 
bothered to start on their journey. It may have been a special star 
created for the purpose, and commentators have even offered “the 
Holy Ghost appearing in the form of a star” as a plausible explanation 
of the phenomenon. But God is not in the habit of performing a 
miracle where something perfectly natural, like a meteor, would do 
just as well ; and the word translated “star”’ is wide enough, especially 
in popular usage, to cover a number of other possibilities. Pére 
Lagrange, who was not one to jump to facile conclusions, saw Halley’s 
Comet in Palestine in 1910, and was so impressed by the fact that it 
came from the east, faded while it was above and “reappeared” as it 
set two days later that he was convinced that it was either this 
(according to Chinese records it appeared in October 12 B.c.) or 
something very like it that the magi saw. Far nearer to the date of 
Christ’s birth in 6 B.c. was the conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars, which was observed for the first time in 1606 by the famous 
astronomer of Weilderstadt, Kepler, and was calculated by him to 
have occurred before in 7 B.c. It is true that such a conjunction could 
not have moved in the way the text has generally been understood : 
“the star went before them till it came to rest” ; but such a description 
might well be accounted for by the apparent motion of any heavenly 
body to a traveller moving parallel to it, and by its apparently 
“stopping”’ as soon as the direction is changed to approach it.) 

Either of these two natural phenomena would have been sufficiently 
extraordinary to an astrologer of that day to make him conclude that 
something remarkable had happened—a war started, a victory won, 
a king born or dead. If we ask why that should have made the magi 
move towards Jerusalem, we must return to our guesswork, for 
St Matthew does not tell us. It is again possible that they had received 
a special revelation from God on the point, although this does not tally 
very well with the questions they are to ask later. Nor is it ve 
likely that Balaam’s prophecy about the “star” which would “arise 
out of Juda’’ had anything to do with helping them plan their itinerary. 
To start with, it is most unlikely that they would ever have heard of 
this oracle, which according to Num. xxiv was uttered 1,200 years 
beforehand. Even if they had, it would hardly have impressed them 
very much ; after all it had been forced out of an unwilling Balaam, 
and he was a fellow-countryman of theirs. And even if it did, they 
would have known that the “star’’ was simply a metaphor for a king, 
and that it referred to David for whom it was probably written. No 
purpose in looking for a further fulfilment of that. What is far more 

1 Suggested by Fr. Corbishley s.J. in Scripture April 1948, p. 52. 
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probable is that they knew something of the religious beliefs of the 
Persian Zoroaster, which were so widespread in the Middle East at 
the time, and consequently of the hopes for the coming of the “Truth 
Incarnate” who would fight for Ahuramazda, the “Lord of Light”, 
and bring happiness to the earth. Nor, in their minds, would this 
have been distinguished from the Messiah so ardently expected by the 
Jews, who also had, for the last five hundred years, been spreading 
their religious beliefs in the hellenistic world of the East. Might this 
have been the series of natural causes of which God condescended to 
make use to lead the magi to Christ ? 

_ With so much as a preliminary inquiry into the episode, let us now 
ldok at it again and try to fill in the gaps in St Matthew’s telling of it. 
The story, then, starts in Arabia, with an unusual phenomenon 
appearing in the eastern sky, Kepler’s conjunction or Halley’s Comet 
or something similar. A group of astrologers, who study the heavenly 
bodies to read destinies in them, take this as a sign that some great 
event has happened, and connect it with the widespread Persian and 
Jewish belief in the coming of a Saviour. They accordingly make 
their way across the Jordan to Jerusalem, not because the “star” leads 
them like a travelling searchlight, but simply because if this is to be 
the King expected by the Jews then Jerusalem is the place in which 
to find him. At the capital they naturally expect the Jews to know all 
about the great event, and ask in all innocence for details of the newly 
born King. They might even have expected him to be a new son of 
Herod’s. But Jerusalem has seen no recent birth of a king, and the 
Jews, even more in the dark than they, are rather surprised that 
strangers should come and tell them of the birth of their own Messiah. 
Most surprised is Herod, the foreigner who has grabbed the Jewish 
throne by political cunning, and has spent the last thirty years sur- 
rounding it with blood to stop anyone else doing the same. If this 
is another Jewish pretender there will be trouble, and the whole of 
Jerusalem knows it. 

And yet it is from Herod that the magi get their next clue. It 
might have been simply a desire to humour these strangers that makes 
him call for the Jewish Sanhedrim, and ask their opinion on the 
expected birthplace of the Messiah. After all, what could he fear 
from a recently born child? Yet a suspicious nature like Herod’s may 
well have been afraid that the magi were on to something. Not that 
he would put much store, in any case, by the findings of the Sanhedrim, 
from whom he took away all effective power as soon as he came to 
the throne. But their reply might represent the popular beliefs, and 
it would be as well to be forearmed. His last interview with the 
magi is a private one—no point in giving the court the impression that 
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he is being credulous—with a request for some more exact information 
on the appearance of the star. If it was as remarkable as they said, it 
presaged something, even for Herod. 

That the Sanhedrim should reply with a text from Micah is 
odd, but then so many of the Old Testament texts quoted by 
St Matthew in these first two chapters are odd. In fact this is the only 
record we have (apart from Jn. v.42) of Jewish ideas on the infancy 
of the Messiah. Otherwise their speculations were centred on his 
adult life ; of his early life they knew only that that he would remain 
hidden until his sudden appearance and anointing by Elijah. The 
quotation of the text is odd from another point of view too. That it 
referred to the Messiah nobody could have doubted, for Micah could 
not have made himself clearer. But one would not have thought it 
likely that the text should, a priori, be taken as an indication of his 
birthplace. After all, if Micah spoke of him as “coming out of 
Bethlehem” he was saying no more than all the prophets said, that 
the Messiah would be a descendant of David, stemming from the same 
Bethlehem family or clan as the great king himself. And the prophecy 
would have been fulfilled even if Christ was born in Jerusalem or 
Nazareth. If the Sanhedrim eventually light on this text to help 
them out of their difficulties, it is not because they have the answer 
pat but because there is nothing else in the whole Old Testament that 
they can quote. 

So the magi leave Jerusalem for the two-hour journey to Bethlehem. 
And to confirm their mission they see again the “star’’ which sent 
them off on their strange quest. A conjunction of planets would in 
any case reappear as the ie darkened, or cleared after cloud. A 
comet would be visible even in the daytime, as it began to set in the 
southern sky. Nor need we imagine that the celestial body, whatever 
it was, leads them to Bethlehem, any more than it has led them to 
Jerusalem. They are going to Bethlehem in any case because they 
have been told to go there, and if the phenomenon “goes before” 
them it is perhaps only because the comet disappears over the Bethlehem 
skyline, or because the planet continues to “travel” as they move 
parallel to it and then “stops” as they change their direction towards 
it. St Matthew’s phrase “where the boy was’ is vague enough to 
refer to the whole town, without making it necessary to imagine a 
star fastening itself to the door of the dwelling. 

St Matthew promised back in chapter 1 to tell us the details of 
Christ’s birth, but all he has managed so far is the three subordinate 
clauses, “of whom Jesus was born” in 1.16, “until she had borne a son” 
in 1.25 and “when Jesus was born” in m.1. He has mentioned 
Bethlehem but has told us nothing of the cave-stable, which is St Luke’s 
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contribution to our knowledge of the first Christmas. Consequently 
he finds no need to answer the question in the mind of the inquiring 
student at this point, whether Joseph was still using the cave as a 
dwelling (not unusual accommodation for the poor in Mediterranean 
countries, even in modern Rome) or had managed to find more 
permanent lodgings in a house in the town itself. It makes little 
difference, for Herod has told the magi to “search diligently” for the 
child, and this is no doubt what they have to do. It is not the “star” 
but their inquiries about the recently born child that leads them 
finally to him. And there, at journey’s end, they fall on their knees, 
not to “worship” the child as their God but simply to offer the 
customary salaam to a person of rank, such as the “star” has told 
them this child must be. Nor should we read too much symbolism 
into their gifts, as if they give him incense because they know he is 
God, or myrrh because they know he will be crucified. To greet a 
king it was customary to bring a gift from one’s country, and they 
bring these particular gifts because their country is Arabia where 
resinous perfumes come from (it has been suggested that the “gold” 
too is a Greek mistranslation of another Arabian resin). If they had 
come from distant Ophir, they might well have travelled by quin- 
quireme and brought ivory and apes and peacocks. 

How soon precisely after the Nativity this visit took place we do 
not know. How long the magi stayed in Bethlehem we do not know. 
How much they realised of what the Child was we do not know. 
What happened to them after they had received the angel’s warning 
to return home by an alternative route we do not know. Plenty of 
room here for more guesswork by the inquiring student. The magi 
make their exit from St Matthew’s pages as suddenly and as silently 
as they made their entrance. 

Have we rationalised the story too much, as if our only concern 
was to cut out the supernatural at all costs? Have we robbed the 
episode of all meaning by making it possibly nothing more than the 
series of chance weather conditions, chance questions and chance 
answers that eventually led a group of obscure pagans to the crib ? 
But why talk of chance when we know that it was God who led them 
there, as surely by the interplay of circumstances, mentality and 
environment as by miracle? And is it not already something pro- 
digious that pagans should come to honour the Christ whom his own 
were to refuse? Are we to look for the significance of .a Gospel 
episode merely on the historical plane ? ‘ 

The liturgy commemorates the event as the Epiphany or Mani- 
festation of Christ, and has made of it a feast higher in rank than 
Christmas itself. It surely has pointed to the full significance attached 
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to the event by St Matthew who has recorded it. St Luke, for all the 
sublime magnificence of his introduction to the Infancy Narrative 
(the Angel in the Temple, the Benedictus and Magnificat, the Annuntia- 
tion to Our Lady, the pervading sense of gradual climax, the constant 
repetition of the “fear” which fell on men at this impact of the 
supernatural on the world), nevertheless gives us our first picture of 
Christ lying in a manger and surrounded by shepherds. And that is 
typical of his whole homely Gospel, which insists so much on the 
humanity of Christ, on a compassionate Christ who brings joy and 
peace and forgiveness to the world. It is significant that all the five 
Joyful Mysteries are taken from his Gospel. But St Matthew is 
concerned with “‘the Messiah, the Son of David” (1.1), and the 
glorious mystery he wishes to put on record is that of the universal 
Messianic King to whom the Old Testament had looked forward. 
Consequently the first picture that he gives us of Christ is of his 
acknowledgment as king by the pagan world, a Christ making his 
“epiphany” as other kings of the time did, by appearing before his 
people in magnificence and splendour to receive their homage. And 
if it was the common conviction of the time that astronomical portents 
heralded kings and heroes, then the sky of 6 B.c. would also be pressed 
into service to form a background for that picture. St Luke has given 
us 25 December, the feast of God become a child. It is St Matthew 
who has given us 6 January, the feast of the Child showing himself to 
the world as its God. Ecce venit Dominator Dominus, et regnum in manu 
eius, et potestas et imperium. 

The Old Testament had spoken more than once of kings coming 
from Sheba and Tarshish bringing gold and incense to Jerusalem 
(cf. Ps. txx1.10-15, Is. tx.1-6). It was a picture of the whole pagan 
world, from one end of the Mediterranean to the other, offering 
tribute to the Messiah and participating in the glory of the Messianic 
age. That is surely the picture that St Matthew had in mind when he 
wrote of the magi at the feet of Christ. Such is the Jesus he wants 
to present in the very first chapter of his Gospel. Not as if he 
imagined, as we sometimes do, that the prophecy was simply a piece 
of history told before it happened, and the fulfilling of it something 
merely automatic. But in the visit of the magi he saw that prophetic 
hope beginning to be realised. The wonder is that he did not quote 
the prophecy, when through the rest of these two chapters he is so 
keen on finding all the Old Testament parallels he can lay his hands 
on. Perhaps he was too conscious of the fact that they were not 


kings. H. J. RIcHaRDs 
St Edmund’s, 
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J. Coppens, L’Efflorescence des Etudes Bibliques sur le Vieux Continent, 
Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia. Pp. 51-65. 1954. 


This is an excellent survey of the Biblical renaissance in Europe 
since the end of the First World War. It is at present being realised 
on several levels: in the domain of strictly scientific exegesis, in the 
sphere of sound and active popularising, in its influence on theology 
both speculative and moral. The present flowering of Biblical research 
follows two centuries of stagnation and even obscurantism. On the 
scientific level the Biblical movement is largely prior to the First 
World War. It goes back to the efforts of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, to the Dominicans of St Etienne at Jerusalem (Revue Biblique, 
Etudes Bibliques), to the German scholars grouped around the Biblische 
Zeitschrift and Biblische Studien, and in Belgium to the work of eminent 
Louvain professors, notably van Hoonacker. The Pontifical Biblical 
Institute especially since the publication of Biblica, and through the 
writings of its professors has made a fruitful contribution. With the 
exception of Germany (due to Nazi opposition) the movement 
developed between the two World Wars. In France the influence of 
the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem made itself felt at Lille, Paris and 
Lyons (Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, la Sainte Bible de Letouzey, 
Editions du Cerf, Témoins de Dieu, Lectio Divina, and especially the 
Bible de Jérusalem). Louvain has distinguished itself by the Scriptural 
works undertaken under the direction of Professors Coppens, Cerfaux, 
Ryckmans and De Langhe. Canon Coppens’s sympathetic reference 
to the Catholic Biblical movement in England is worth quoting : 
“Crossing the Channel we find in England a high number of good 
workers. They are striving to give to a Catholic science still young 
what may be called a house of its own, to match the erudition of 
Anglican and non-Conformist Biblical scholars. That they have 
attained their goal, the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, a vast 
undertaking of a numerous and enthusiastic team, has made evident, 
perhaps to the surprise of the Continent”. 

A great impetus has been given to the movement of Biblical 
research by the Divino Afflante Spiritu. A new atmosphere and 
mentality govern and orientate research and teaching. The historic- 
literary method is installed in the sanctuary. There is a new suppleness 
in the interpretaton and application of principles, especially in the 
taking account of the mentality and literary forms of the Biblical 
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authors. Three major reasons have contributed to this peaceful 
revolution : the solid character of the work accomplished since the 
beginning of this century; the research into the great schools or 
traditions rather than particular authors coupled with the conceding 
of inspiration to the redactors of writings or records ; the direction 
of purely critical and literary studies towards the study of the religious 
message, or in other words towards the problems of biblical theology. 

Besides the strictly scientific works, Canon Coppens points to the 
widespread diffusion of S. Scripture and Bible reading ; the numerous 
Reviews and popularising publications ; the influence on the liturgical 
and catechetical movements ; the numerous new translations. And 
all this within the Church, though stimulated to some extent from 
without. 

Canon Coppens traces the causes and preoccupations of the Biblical 
revival : in part the conscientious Scripture work accomplished in the 
past “half-century ; the preoccupation of certain writers with the 
essentials Of religion, the union and relation of the soul with God in 
reperential feat and love, humility and trustfulness, which are so 
generously "Msurish@d by Biblical texts; the need for combatting 
Protestant liberal theology and Modernism, which has led Catholic 
theologians“to closer contact with the inspired text; the liturgical 
and catechetical movements. The Church has never frowned on the 
Biblical revival but on the contrary has encouraged it. Canon 
Coppens mentions a possible danger, that of arriving at the modernist 
thesis of a double truth, one Scriptural, the other dictated by the 
magisterium. It is partly in view of this that the Canon has given an 
important place in his Harmonies des deux Testaments to the sensus 
plenior. 


P. J. Morris 


E. F. Sutcliffe, s.j., Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd 1955. Pp. 175. I5s. 


_ ‘Fle “Problem of Suffering” is one of the stepchildren of both 
Biblical and Dogmatic Theology. This is why we heartily welcome 
Father Sutcliffe’s latest book, which is a valuable contribution to 
Biblical Theology. The problems inherent in the question are well 
known -what.was the Jews’ concept of suffering? How did they 
squate it with Divine Justice? What was their knowledge of the 
fiindamental” reason for suffering? What were the stages in the 

_ evolution’ of their knowledge concerning the problem? The author 
’ approaches these problems prudently : on the one hand he does not 
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try to force the Jewish concepts into formulas that are the fruit of 
later theology ; on the other hand he does not refuse the guidance 
which theology may offer. All through the book we feel in direct 
contact with the spirit of the particular time. In the introductory 
chapter the author shows the unsatisfactory answers given by the 
Brahman, Buddhist, Kabbalist, Iranian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
religions. This chapter merits special attention, because—though not 
dwelling on detail—it goes right to the heart of each system, showing 
in a lucid way the precise nature of the error inherent in each. After 
a more detailed discussion of the Akkadic religions in the second 
chapter, the third chapter explains how mankind came to be in a state 
of hardship and misery. To bring out the unique character of the 
scriptural account the author contrasts it with the story of the Fall 
among the Babylonians. This chapter would have gained in definition 
if the views of some modern exegetes on the circumstances surround- 
ing the Fall had also been given. The chapter on corporate solidarity 
(IV) shows in what way suffering merited by the sins of some could 
involve others. The author is careful not to suggest explicit knowledge 
of the existence of original sin on the part of the Jews. However, 
he might have been more explict in stating what consequences 
the Jews—in the various periods of their history—attributed to Adam’s 
sin. If the knowledge of the collective participation in the punish- 
ment, as rooted in a collective guilt in Adam, is nowhere clearly stated 
in the O.T., then the fact of corporate solidarity would seem to merit 
a special discussion. A second remark with regard to this chapter : 
the examples quoted to demonstrate the far-reaching patria potestas 
may cause the reader to confuse it with corporate solidarity. The 
example of Achan on p. 62 (Jos vi.24) would seem less suitable on 
account of critical difficulties. The problem of suffering is brought 
more into relief once its medicinal value is recognised. Chapter five, 
dealing with the doctrine of the Psalms, brings out this point, as well 
as God’s supreme justice in his every action. Individual Retribution 
is the subject-matter of the next chapter. The chapter does not so 
much bear on the point of suffering but rather integrates what had 
been said on corporate solidarity. 

The realisation that the innocent may have to suffer for the sake 
of others shows a further penetration into the problem of suffering. 
The agony it may lead to in the absence of knowledge of vicarious 
suffering is very aptly shown in the discussion of the Books of Jeremias 
and Job (chs. VII and VIII). Thus man must arrive at the realisation 
of the refining value of suffering, as testing his virtue and therefore 
worthy of reward. But the idea of vicarious suffering only enters 
with the prophecies on the mission of the Servant of Yahweh. In 
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him God’s will is revealed as demanding vicarious suffering, by which 
the people of the Covenant will be inseparably united to their messianic 
ruler and reconciled to God. We think that at this stage more 
information on the Covenant as a unique bond of unity might have 
been profitable, in order to fill the gap between this and the 
next chapter on “Suffering in the Light of Future Life”. However 
excellent this chapter may be, and despite the penetrating exposés on 
the doctrine found in Wisdom and m Macchabees, one question we 
find unanswered: what causes can be assigned to the Jews’ fuller 
understanding of the belief in future life ? This belief changed their 
views on suffering profoundly, as the author explains. Would the 
steps Covenant—Messias—Eschata not have led up to understanding 
why a deeper insight into the things of the other world could now be 
legitimately expected ? The teaching of the New Testament is dealt 
with in the tenth chapter. It is very complete indeed ; one might 
say exhaustive. The reason for and the value of suffering is shown 
in relation to the Mystical Body, poverty, vicarious suffering, 
conformity with Christ’s sufferings and the motives discussed in previ- 
ous chapters. However, the very abundance of the matter tends to 
obscure the issue. If more emphasis had been laid on the basic question 
of original sin and the conformity of Christ and his members, this 
crowded chapter would have gained in clarity. The eleventh and 
last chapter gives us an excellent recapitulation of the whole problem 
and all the phases of its doctrinal development. Father Sutclifte’s book 
is an excellent exposé of an intricate problem. It deserves a wide 
circulation. 


G. HEUTHORST 





